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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


ORG © 


IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS == 
iP AN 


woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere ENAMEL 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns : 
‘The more you wash st, the better st looks 


and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
ihiicesddhdea PARIPAN LIMITED. _LONDON. 
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MeVITIE & PRICE Biscuits of Highest Quality 


bo ot oled Sealed be et beet beret! 
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= THE DOCTORS 


PRE- WAR QUALITY 
PRE-WAR PRICE CEYLON TEA 


20z. of The Doctor's Ceylon Tea goes 


much further than 2 oz. of ordinary tea 








When you are dining out 


THE 

" , ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 























































































































destined to piers the measure of excellence 


by which the world’s finest cars are judged 








LAGONDA MOTORS LIMITED STAINES MIDDLESEX ENGLAND 
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Rotting wood 
. ee « e OF good 
Sound Timber ? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN YOUR HANDS 
—AND A DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber is ever safe from 
infestation by Dry-rot spores and the 
consequent damage Dry-rot causes. In 
tropical climates the added menace of 
White Ants makes it still more important 
that timber should be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof 
beams, floor joists and other structural 
woodwork are liable to attack also by 
Death-Watch Beetle. There is, however, 
one certain protection against all the 
enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain. Repairs and renewals are 
costly. Avoid this expense by timely 
treatment with Solig- : 

num, the leading 
Wood Preservative, 
used throughout the 
world for more than 
thirty-five years. 








FREE: SEND A POSTCARD FOR COLOUR CARD E20 





NUM LTI DONINGTON IS NOR! K REE? TRAND, W.C 














..» AND WE DON'T 
HAVE TO PAY ANY 
INGOME TAX 





.... We've already got £60 worth 
of National Savings Certificates, 
which will be worth £82 in 10 
years, and we don’t pay any Income 
Tax on the increase .....Do you 


wonder that we’re going on buying 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


The ‘Tax Free’ Investment 


Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1942. 





GENERAL ERWIN ROMMEL (GECOND FROM RIGHT) THE REDOUBTABLE CHIEF OF THE GERMAN AFRIKA KORPS 
IN LIBYA, WHO RESUMED THE LONG TRAIL FROM ADJEDABIA ON JANUARY 7, TO TRIPOLI, ABOUT 500 MILES WEST. 


After rallying his forces at Adjedabia on December 26, near the western frontier of 
Cyrenaica, on January 7, General Erwin Rommel, Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Afrika Korps, set out once more on the long, long trail to seek safety at Tripoli, 
some 500 miles westward by road. A dense sandstorm provided Rommel with a 
ready-made smoke-screen to cover his withdrawal, and fantastically heavy rains 
turned the desert into a fine paste-like mud which bogged vehicles attempting to cut 


off the enemy retreat. There is only one road, but that excellent, built by Italian 
engineers, and so the remnants of the enemy bolting towards Tripoli in one long 
column, like a great beast, badly wounded but still dangerous, pursued their way 
followed by Guards regiments, fighting unceasingly rearguard actions and attacked 
overhead by the R.A.F. and the Free French “ Lorraine" Squadron, which had 
performed excellent work previously. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN FIGHTING VEHICLES: SOME OF | T 


Drawn BY ouUR SPEcIAL § ARTIS 


SOME OF THE MECHANISED “LAND IRONCLADS” WHICH TO-DAY FORM PART 


Above are illustrated by our special artist representative types of British and still larger and more powerful British tanks in being—amongst them the 
American fighting vehicles in use with our forces to-day. Naturally the | “ Churchill "—but these being on the secret list we are unable to include 
track vehicles are of paramount importance to us, and in the forefront of them in our drawing. The “ Matilda" weighs twenty-five tons and is armed 
the picture are two infantry tanks officially known as the Mark II. “ Matilda” | with one Vickers 2-pounder gun and one Besa machine-gun. The 
and the Mark III. “ Valentine.” In addition to these there are, of course, “ Valentine,” a later type, has similar armament and an approximate weight 
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THE WHEEL AND TRACK VEHICLES IN THE FRONT LINE. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 


MOBILE LIGHT 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
GUN. 


THT MOTOR CYCLISTS 
ARMED WITH SUB-MACHINE GUNS. 


MOBILE ANTI-TANK GUN. 





AMERICAN BUILT M3 
“GENERAL LEE” TYPE. 


ae: 
Pee Sail 


tet. brie re Se 
Say 4p ah A eRICRN BUILT M3 
“GENERAL GRANT" TYPE. 





MARK III “VALENTINE” TYPE. 


aT OF THE EVER-GROWING STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE FIELD. 


of sixteen tons. Of the cruiser tanks the Mark IV. is the oldest, with the the left of the driver. The ‘ Crusader"’ has five large bogies on each side, and 
old-type turret and cupola. The Mark V. “ Covenanter,” like the Mark IV., has a small turret forward, on top of the hull to the left of the driver, mounting 
has four large bogie wheels irregularly placed, but it has the modern “ squat” a machine-gun. The other armament is like the Mark IV.s and V.s, and consists 
turret and no cupola; it is further distinguishable by the radiator (the of a rotating turret mounting a Vickers gun and a Besa machine-gun. All the 
corrugated cover of which is clearly shown in the drawing) in front and to cruisers do approximately 40 m.p.h. on the road and 25 m.p.h. over rough ground. 
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WEEK ago on this page I wrote of the eternal 

moral laws which seemed to me to govern the 
course of all wars and of which the Prussian—with 
all his wearisome treatises on the warlike art and 
his revolting practice of it—was totally and innocently 
unaware. I do not mean by these that victory goes 
necessarily to the side which adheres most closely 
to the popular concept of academic Christianity: to 
the nation which is merely gentlest and meekest. 
The moral laws which govern this world and which 
Christ by His life and teaching made manifest are 
far more complex than that. They comprise self- 
sacrifice, patience, fortitude, devotion to duty, un- 
swerving fidelity to truth and undeviating justice. 
These qualities are necessary at all times to ultimate 
success. They are doubly so in time of war. I 
instanced as an example of the truth of my contention 
the great world struggle which grew out of the French 
Revolution and the ambitions of Napoleon. It may, 
perhaps, be helpful to glance for a moment at the 
working of these laws during that universal cataclysm. 
In the course of those twenty-two years of almost 
continuous conflict their observance was certainly 
not continuously confined to one side. It is that, 
indeed, which makes 
their study in action 
so interesting. 


The war between 
revolutionary France 
and Europe began with 
a series of startling 
victories for the former. 
These arose from the 
greater enthusiasm felt 
by the body of the 
French nation and by 
individual French 
soldiers for their cause. 
Rightly or wrongly, 
they felt that they 
were fighting for a way 
of life which offered 


old dispensation. So 
long as they were fight- 
ing against the selfish 
Continental monarchies, 
whose mean ambitions 
and divided aims 
vitiated their every 
military move, the 
revolutionary French 
had little difficulty in 
triumphing. If ever 
the conduct of nations 
called for a punishment from Heaven, it was the 
action of Prussia, Austria and imperial Russia 
in dividing Poland in 1792 and 1795. Much of the 
initial success of the Jacobins is to be attributed to 
this cause, as is a great part of the misery and suffer- 
ing of Europe in the twenty years that followed. 
But the French had moral weaknesses of their own 
and these also quickly made themselves felt in their 
conduct of the war. The besetting vices of the men 
who set out to make a new Heaven and a new earth 
were impatience and arrogance. The lack of dis- 
cipline which appeared among the French armies 
and fleets, and even among their generals, brought 
them into trouble when they encountered the forces 
of an orderly and strongly cohesive people like the 
British. The fleets which put out of Brest and 
Toulon in the early years of the war with wild boasts 
and unharnessed enthusiasms were no match for 
the patient, hard-trained men who sailed under the 


White Ensign. 


But the vitality which sprang from the new 
philosophy of freedom gave the French people the 
boldness, honesty and vigour to correct these early 
faults. They learnt the truths which the hard school 
of war taught more quickly than their enemies. They 
subjected themselves to discipline to achieve a 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


voluntary unity. But here also they fell into a moral 
error which was presently to weaken them and prove 
their undoing. In their haste to discipline them- 
selves they condoned cruelty and injustice. In their 
road to victory, they by-passed mercy and equity. 
The Terror which united France also ended by 
dividing her and by alienating the many friends of 
the new liberty in the countries of her enemies. 


From this frenzy of hatred and fear, and its 
terrible reaction, the young Napoleon rescued revolu- 
tionary France. He ended the persecution of party 
by party, raised the proscription of religion and 
stemmed the ugly internal flow of blood. He did 
so just in time, for twice—when his Italian victories 
averted the bankruptcy and defeat which had 
threatened France at the beginning of 1796, and 
again when his sudden return from Egypt checked 
the tide of French defeats in 1799—the enemies of 
the Republic seemed to be triumphing over her 
weakness. They in their turn had learnt much from 
their earlier mistakes, and in the hard school of 
adversity and suffering had rediscovered some of 
the moral laws by which nations, like men, thrive and 





THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “ ARIZONA,” WITH HER FLAG STILL FLYING AND SMOKE BILLOWING FROM HER BATTERED HULK AS SHE 


SINKS TO HER DOOM IN oe HARBOUR. 


the wrecked bat ° 


the eens wich took 
the smokestack. 


live. But they had not yet learnt enough. Napoleon 
and the French, made free by the Revolution, triumphed 
at Marengo, and in a sense deserved to triumph. But 
only, as the sequel was to show, in a sense. 


For thereafter the great war, renewed in 1803, 
became a struggle between two principles, the one 
represented by parliamentary Britain, and the other 
by Napoleon, at first embodying the Revolution and 
later embodying nothing but himself. At various 
times in the course of that struggle—a conflict of 
morals, if ever there was one—Napoleon mobilised 
the other European nations against Britain or the 
European nations, greatly daring, kicked over the 
Napoleonic traces and aligned themselves with, 
Britain. But the underlying elements of the war 
remained the same. And gradually two factors 
emerged : the diminishing moral strength of Napoleon 
and the growing moral strength of Britain. The one 
degenerated: the other increased. The underlying 
weakness of Napoleonic France at its best was that, 
with all its very real strength and vitality, it tended 
to worship itself. The ideal of the Revolution was 
that human reason was divine—a comparatively valid 
assumption—and that the sum total of human reason, 
as expressed either by the majority vote of a repre- 
sentative assembly or by some other man-made 


Arizona,” 

in the boiler and in the 

Co Five other warships were also destroyed dui 
ie 9 ayy FP yy ty tf tS Her princi; 
inch guns, and she carried three aircraft. 


device for testing the national will, was even more 
divine—a very dangerous one. Having seen the 
divinity of majority rule culminate in the Terror, 
revolutionary France had substituted the rule of 
the single national representative as personified in 
Napoleon. But the revolutionary belief remained 
unimpaired : that the aggregate reason of the nation 
partook of the divine and was indeed infallible, and 
therefore independent of any other moral precept 
but its own will. This belief proved fatal to France 
because, as Napoleon was assumed to be the em- 
bodiment of the national will—and at the start of his 
period of rule he was admittedly far more so than 
the Convention had ever been—the reason of Napoleon 
was supposed to be infallible and above morality. 
And it was fatal to Napoleon because, though an 
exceedingly clever man, he came to believe that his 
reason was infallible and above morality, and acted 
accordingly. The attempt to starve Britain without 
command of the sea, the treacherous seizure of the 
Spanish throne, the invasion of Russia in 1812 were 
all manifestations of that insane belief. The essence 
of its error lay in the failure to see that, though human 
reason may partake of the divine, human nature, 
‘ through which reason 
has to operate, is 
perpetually vitiated 
by faults of passion 
and selfishness which 
distort its operation. 
It has always been 
the business of 
morality to correct 
such faults and to 
remind mankind of 
their existence. 
Napoleon came in the 
end to believe that 
what he wanted as 
a fallible man was 
synonymous with the 
prompting of his divine 
and therefore infallible 
reason ; in other words, 
that he was not 
liable to fault or 
error. His history, 
and that of France, 
which suffered with 
him, proved the 
reverse. 


The explanation of 
the triumph of Britain 
is to be found in the 
converse of this. 
Neither the British 
people nor their 
leaders ever fell into 
the mistake of sup- 
posing themselves to 
be infallible. They made mistakes — sometimes 
monstrous and absurd mistakes—but they never 
persisted in, them like Napoleon and France. 
Temporary complacency, refusal to plan ahead, 
mental laziness were often severe handicaps which 
—with pain and loss—they had to learn to over- 
come before they could lay the foundations of 
victory. But with all their shortcomings and back- 
slidings they continued, both as individuals and as a 
people, to honour certain proved precepts of morality 
and strove to base their conduct upon them. To 
test the truth of this one has only to compare Pitt 
or Nelson or Wellington with Napoleon. One may 
easily concede that none of these three men was 
Napoleon's equal in intellect or abstraet power of 
reasoning. But in moral goodness—in other words, 
in ultimate sanily—every one of them was his 
master. One can never have imagined Pitt cheating 
his Allies of their frontier fortresses by a base, 
treacherous trick or Nelson vainly sacrificing a 
million men for his own personal glory, or 


Germans te he hoc ste 
forward 


Wellington ordering the criminal advance to Moscow 
four months before the commencement of the 
Russian winter. The moral temperature of Britain 
did not permit the leadership of men capable of 
doing anything so wicked and therefore, ultimately, 
so foolish. 





























ec GUNNERS RUNNING ALONG CONCEALED PATHS TO THEIR BATTLE STATIONS. 
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CORREGIDOR, THE MYSTERY FORTRESS: HIDDEN DEFENCES BAFFLE JAPS. 

















f FORESTS OF POWERFUL GUNS ARE HIDDEN AMONG FORESTS OF TREES. 


, ON CORREGIDOR, SECRET FORTRESS GUARDING THE ENTRANCE TO MANILA vows. 5 AN ALERT HAS BEEN GIVEN. THE MEN HAVE REACHED THEIR GUN-STATION. q 








OR LO 











A TUNNEL UNDER THE FORTRESS. ON THIS ROCK, FORBIDDEN TO ALL BUT ITS DEFENDERS, LIVE 8000 PEOPLE. SOME ARE CIVILIAN WORKERS. \ 


























Ph BIG SHELLS FOR BIG GUNS IN A DEEP UNDERGROUND STORE. IN CORREGIDOR'S SOLDIERS WORKING ON A RANGE-FINDER. ALL JAPANESE RAIDS (INCLUDING AN \ 
f TUNNELS IS STORED MUCH FUEL, WATER, FOOD, AND OTHER THINGS. ) attack BY SEA) ON THE ISLAND WERE REPULSED WITH HEAVY ENEMY vossss. 
Corregidor Island, three miles in length, protected by Fort Mills, and Forts sea losses, it was reported. How long General Douglas MacArthur, the redoubtable 
Hughes, Drum and Frank on smaller islets, has withstood up to date the worst American C.-in-C. can hold the fortress is uncertain, but he may be relied — to 
that the Japs, overrunning the straggling Philippine Islands at dozens of points, fight to the death. He realises the vital strategic value of this rock, into whose 
have been able to effect. For over a fortnight day and night attacks have been mysterious defences Uncle Sam has put years of study and effort. On this 
made on Corregidor, with no military advantage, but losing many bombers. Efforts tree-clad rocky isle, with green, restful forests—planted by Army engineers—are 


to penetrate Manila Bay, its entrance guarded by the forts, resulted in severe hidden huge guns, mortars and massed A.-A. batteries. 
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CHANGSHA ROUT; A SETBACK FOR VICHY; WAKE ISLAND HEROES. 


esos 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF CHANGSHA, DESERTED CAPITAL OF HUNAN PROVINCE, WITH FIRES BLAZING AFTER A JAPANESE 
RAID. THE ENEMY LAST WEEK WERE ROUTED HERE, LEAVING 8000 DEAD. 
Changsha, the deserted capital of Hunan Province, scene of the fiercest battles in the ag ? __—_ War, is not a victorious name 
to the enemy. Last September they retreated from it with heavy losses. January 8-9 Chiang Kai-Shek’s armies attacked at 
five points, from Lunghai Railway to Canton. P <4 clever strategy at ee, the Chinese General Hsueh Yu-eh, killed 8000 Japanese, 
took many gn and masses of enemy fleeing in great Many yet are core and await annihilation. 
Doubtless 





GENERAL HSUEH YU-EH, KNOWN AS “LITTLE TIGER,” THE 

FORTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD COMMANDER RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 

JAPANESE DEBACLE AT CHANGSHA, WHERE THE ,CHINESE 
HAD SUPERIORITY OF FIRE OVER THE ENEMY. 


booty, confusion. 
the demand for oa in Malaya and the Philippines led to a weakening of Japanese guns. 
in WS ‘ pe / 
10K. camite 





THE WAKE ISLAND GARRISON: MARINES OF THE 47TH PLATOON, 


FACED THE FIRST JAPANESE ONSLAUGHT. 
Japan’s treacherous attack on American islands on December 7—the “date that will live in infamy "—found 


the defenders ot American liberty ready to face heavy and hopeless odds, and above are some of the Wake 
Island garrison who, true to heroic tradition of their corps, fought 


U.S. MARINE CORPS, WHO 





A TYPICAL JAPANESE LEAFLET, ONE OF MANY DROPPED 


ON HONOLULU. off four Ja naval and air attacks in forty-eight hours. In this 
The leaflet illustrated above illustrates also something of the men- Ce NY GE GE Ge Gale com eee. 
tality of the Jap Propagandists. Bs from nglish caption, 
“You damned! Go to the a hierogly; = a ihe left read, 
“ Listen to the voice of doom! Open your eyes, ry ‘oe 1” Doubt- 
less it is the enamine themselves who are “ eye-opener.” 








ATLANTIC RESCUE: 
SHIP RESCUED BY A_ PATROLLING BRITISH WARSHIP. 


THE SURVIVORS OF A TORPEDOED 


THE 


OF FREE 
GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE ON THE ISLAND OF ST. PIERRE. 


FLAG FRANCE FLYING OVER THE 


THE BARRAGE BALLOONS OF LONDON’S RIVER: 
ATIONAL BARGE AND 


AN OPER- 
ITS SMALL BALLOONS. 











On the verge of total collapse, and clinging precariously to the keel 
of an upturned lifeboat, the men shown in our pomase were spotted 
in the nick of time and rescued by a British warsh The 

itself is dramatic, but behind it lies a story of cold-b! ruthless- 
ness, well. in keeping with the German traditions of sea warfare. 


On December 24 a Free French naval force swooped on the island 
of St. Pierre and freed the inhabitants from the 2 mn othe of the Vichy 
then the i di and the strategic position 

island for the benefit of their Nazi masters. Now the Cross 

ot Lorraine flies above the Tricolor, and French honour here restored. 





Nowadays river barrage balloon units are equipoed with properly 


fitted-up barges containing snug living quarters. are tied up— 
as shown in our picture—to operational barge, on which small! 
balloons are kept, and the ene Sewe aielt io Beet to be tansterved 


to a destroyer whose balloon is in need of repair. 
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BRITISH CRUISERS SUNK; NEW TYPE WEAPONS; TARAKAN OIL PORT. 


a. 





H.M.S. “‘ GALATEA,”” TORPEDOED AND SUNK BY A U-BOAT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: H.M.S. “NEPTUNE,” SUNK BY ENEMY MINES: A CRUISER OF THE “LEANDER” CLASS, SHE WAS 
’ 
THE “GALATEA” IS A CRUISER OF THE “ ARETHUSA” CLASS. LOST IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WHILST OPERATING CLOSE IN TO ENEMY SHORES. 


H.M.S. “Galatea,”” one of the smallest of British cruisers, excluding those which survived The “Neptune,” of 7175 tons, was commanded by Captain R. C. O’Conor 

from the last war, was a ship of 5220 tons. Her armament consisted of six 6-inch guns, near to enemy shores in the Mediterranean. The p Am ah * Kandahar,” Cha ir cna pn a 

and eight 4-inch A.-A., two 3-pounder, seven smaller guns, and six torpedo-tubes. She carried went to the rescue, but was in her turn damaged, and finally destroyed by a rescuing British destroyer. State- 

one aircraft, and was built at a cost of £1,210,733. Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham stated ments made by the enemy indicate that a number of survivors from H.MS. “ Neptune” were picked up, but 
a short while ago that enemy submarines were operating in the Eastern Mediterranean. that Captain O’Conor died after four days in a lifeboat. é 


7 





THE ISLAND OF TARAKAN, THE DUTCH OIL PORT OFF THE NORTH-EAST COAST 
OF BORNEO, WHICH HAS BEEN ATTACKED BY THE JAPANESE. 

During Se ee “ y mow ot. the rich volcanic oil island of Tarakan, off Dutch Borneo, 

? P was attac y the Japanese ¢ beaches of this tropical island were infested with soldiers 

JAPANESE TWO-MAN SUBMARINE WASHED UP AT HONOLULU: THIS STRANGE UNDERSEA SHIP landed from troopships. The defending garrison is putting up an heroic resistance. Apparently, 
TOOK PART IN THE JAPANESE SURPRISE RAID ON PEARL HARBOUR, HAWAII. is ay» task is for the garrison to hold = long enough to ensure the demolition of the 

The description of the Japanese two-man submarine used in the attack on Pearl Harbour, and which subse- W® As Japanese ships were sighted long before the attack began, it may be assumed that 

quently drifted ashore, stated that it was 42 ft. long, of 5-ft. beam, built of je. ‘in. plati , and divided into there has been time to carry out this most necessary destruction. 

five compartments. Two 18-inch torpedoes are carried, and an explosive charge of undersea craft, 

manned by an a s and a rating, are most probably launched from a ‘mother-ahip, and are confined solely 

to surprise attack. They are commonly known as “ suicide craft.’ 








THE NEW SUB-MACHINE CARBINE FOR CANADIAN SOLDIERS: AN ALL-METAL GUN WEIGHING ONLY 
7 LB. AND DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR PARACHUTE TROOPS. 


The Sten sub-machine carbine, now to be produced in great quantities for Canadian soldiers, is used in a similar 
manner to the American Thompson sub- aaakinn gun. Weighing only 71Ib., it is an invaluable weapon for parachute 
troops and should prove a great success. The British Army also has a new type of small arm, the No. 4, Mark I. 
Lee-Enfield rifle, fitted with a 6-inch bayonet. The principal advantages of this rifle over the old 17-inch bayonet 
type are a greatly improved Le | —the sight is an aperture ey - the —— length of the Ravens, 
pA EP - ey already in i on eaten . eant-instructor a AL a! b ~- speaks A NEW RIFLE FOR THE BRITISH ARMY: THE NO. 4 MARK I. LEE-ENFIELD RIFLE 
highly of accuracy. AND ITS SIX-INCH BAYONET. A COMPARISON WITH THE OLD TYPE. 
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THE CRUCIBLE OF HISTORY: 


IN 


STUDIES OF THE PRIME MINISTER ADDRESSING THE JOINT SESSION OF THE U.S. CONGRESS. 
BEHIND HIM IN THE CENTRE PICTURE ARE (LEFT) WM. P. COLE, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, 


AND VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE. 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS SENATOR A. W. BARKLEY, 


SENATE MAJORITY LEADER. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SENATE CHAMBER DURING MR. CHURCHILL'S HISTORIC SPEECH TO A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


Never was the kinship between the British and American democracies better 
exemplified than on December 26, 1941, the date on which Mr. Winston Churchill 
addressed a joint Session of the Congress of the United States. In the course 
of an historic speech the Prime Minister moved his audience to deep emotion, 
laughter and cheers. Here was all the chiaroscuro of great oratory, and his words 
were received with acclamation throughout the United States. Mr, Churchill had 


proved himself in America the master of rhetoric which his fellow-countrymen have 
long knowa him to be. In one especially significant passage the Prime Minister 
said: “I avow my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, that in the days to come 
the British and American peoples will, for their own safety and the good of all 
walk together in majesty, in justice and in peace.” The foundation-stone of that 
great ideal may well have been laid in Washington on December 26, 1941. 
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MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSES THE CANADIAN LEGISLATURE IN OTTAWA. 





MR. CHURCHILL IN OTTAWA: THE PRIME MINISTER DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS 
FROM THE FLOOR OF THE CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


N December 30 Mr. Churchill addressed a joint session of the Canadian 
Senate and House of Commons. The Prime Minister journeyed from 
Washington especially to make this historic speech—the second since his 
arrival in the New World. He spoke in the House of Commons, and was 
introduced to a crowded chamber by Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, who described him as the personification of Britain's greatness 
Mr. Churchill, in the first half of his speech, paid high tribute to the part 
the Dominion was playing in this war, saying: “We are most grateful for 
all you have done for the common cause, and we know that you are resolved 
to do whatever more is possible as the need arises and as opportunity serves 
Canada occupies a unique position in the British Empire because of its un- 
breakable ties with Britain and its ever-growing friendship and _ intimate 
associations with the United States." The Prime Minister spoke of the valiant 
stand made by Canadian troops at Hong Kong, and paid tribute to the 
‘wonderful and gigantic Empire training scheme of pilots of the Royal and 
Imperial Air Forces." From Canada’s part in the war effort, he turned to 
the war situation in general, inferring three main phases: firstly, the gathering 
of our strength; secondly, liberation; and thirdly, assault. The speech was 
punctuated throughout with loud and prolonged cheers, rising to a climax as 
Mr. Churchill broke into French, addressing words of hope and encouragement 
to the French-Canadians in particular and to Frenchmen all over the world 
This great speech ended with these words: ‘Let us, then, address ourselves to 
our task, not underrating the difficulties of the task and its perils, but in good 
heart and sober confidence God helping us to the end 
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HE announcement recently made by 
Lord Moyne in the House of Lords 

and by Mr. Attlee in the House of 
Commons on the subject of aerodrome 
defence has evidently not entirely set at 
rest Parliament’s anxieties on the subject. 
Both Houses at least want further 
information. In the Lords there is to 
be a debate on the adequacy of the 
measures proposed, and in the Commons a Member 
is to ask the Prime Minister for facilities for an early 
secret debate on the question. I do not suppose 
that there is dissatisfaction with the actual measures 
announced, which appear to be zatisfactory so far 
as they go, but all plans depend for their effectiveness 
on how they are. carried out. In this case, too, there 
is a general feeling that the authorities have been 
slow in coming to a final settlement, and that the 
present state of affairs is in many respects not as it 
should be. The public mind, including both the 
greater section of : 
it, which has no 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
DEFENCE OF OUR 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


has got to the stage of dropping parachutists or has 
approached within range of a ground attack, our 
aircraft will in most cases have been driven off the 
aerodrome. Even then our fighter attacks may be 
invaluable, but the other elements in the defence will 
have acquired an increased significance. 

I will run briefly through the new scheme as 
announced in Parliament. In the first place, the 
defence of aerodromes in general is recognised as part 
of the defence of the territory. Where ground defences 
are concerned it is therefore the province of the Army, 





special information 
about the subject 
and the _ smaller 
proportion, which 
has been brought 
into contact with 
it im various ways, 
has fully realised 
the vast importance 
of this new phase 
of warfare, which 
has so great a 
significance in these 
islands now that 
the prospects of 
invasion have be- 
come somewhat 
greater than they 
were before’ the 
beginning of the 
German retreat in 
Russia. On the 
other hand, many 
members of the 
public have become 
confused about the 
loss of the Malayan 
aerodromes, which 
has no relation to 
the problem now 
under discussion. If 
a whole slice of 
territory is con- 
quered by forces 
overwhelmingly 
superior in strength 
to the defence there 
can be no hope of 
denying to the 
aggressors the aero- 
dromes within its 
boundaries. 

I have been 
chided for remark- 
ing that in any 
event responsibility 
must be divided, 
but surely that is 
a commonplace. By 
far the best de- 
fence of aerodromes 
is by means of 
fighter aircraft. In 
virtually every case, 
whether the 
enemy's object is 
merely to knock 
out aircraft on the 
ground or to cap- 
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ture the aerodrome, THEY INDICATE THE ANCHORAGE OF WARSHIPS AND MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS, 


whether the capture 
is to be attempted 
by parachutists and 
air-borne infantry 
or by ground 
forces, the first 
assault will come 
from bombers. The 
most effective weapon against the bomber is the 
fighter, and this is particularly the case where there 
are so many aerodromes to be defended that anti- 
aircraft artillery cannot be provided to cover all in 
any considerable strength. But even in an area like 
southern and eastern England, where so many fighter 
squadrons are stationed, it is quite impossible to rely 
upon the ability of fighters to protect aerodromes. 
In the event of invasion they will be heavily engaged 
by the enemy, and they will have many other tasks. 
Still, defence by fighters is of the highest importance, 
and while the problem remains that of preserving the 
aerodrome for our own use, no other factor has any- 
thing approaching as much. By the time the enemy 


‘planes showed uncanny knowledge of all U.S. ships and aerodromes. 
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A TELL-TALE DOCUMENT: A CHART OF PEARL HARBOUR, THE GREAT U.S. PACIFIC NAVAL BASE, MARKED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS : 
WHICH WERE RAIDED BY THE JAPANESE ON 


DECEMBER 7, BEFORE WAR WAS DECLARED. 


It is common knowledge that in the sudden and unprovoked raid on Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, the American naval base in the Pacific, the Japanese 
Colonel Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, after investigating matters on the 


been numerous and busy. The chart of Pearl Harbour was 


were allowed to live in these areas unmolested 


and in this country the responsibility of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Home Forces. That is as it should 
be, because it is the Army which has at its disposal 
the main mobile forces whose task it is to defeat the 
enemy if he obtains a footing on our soil. It is the 
Commander-in-Chief’s function to dispose as he con- 
siders most suitable the new corps which is to be 
formed for the local defence of aerodromes and which 
is to be known as the R.A.F. Regiment. This corps 
is, however, to be raised, administered, and trained 
by the R.A.F., for which purpose there is to be in 
the Air Ministry a Director-General of Ground 


-Defence, an Army officer, with Army officers ex- 


perienced in such matters specially seconded for 


AERODROMES. 


found in a captured Ja 
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work on his Staff. The officer chosen is 
Major-General C. F. Liardet, who has been 
acting for a year or so as Inspector of 
Aerodrome Defence and has in that time 
visited more than 200 R.A.F. Stations. 
It has been wrongly stated in some 
quarters that he will ‘“‘command”’ the 
R.A.F. Regiment. A Director-General 
does not command, and Major-General 
Liardet will no more command the R.A.F. Regiment 
than Major-General Lord Bridgeman commands the 
Home Guard ; but, as senior officer of a new corps, 
he will be placed at its head as commandant or com- 
mander. He is one of the outstanding soldiers pro- 
duced by the Territorial Army and for some time 
commanded a division. One who was his immediate 
superior in those days has told me how much he 
valued his judgment and tactical sense. 

The detachment of the R.A.F. Regiment allocated 
for the defence of the aerodrome will be placed under 
the orders of the 
Station Com- 
mander, but in the 
event of invasion 
the latter will, in 
all cases, come 
under the orders of 
the appropriate 
military com- 
mander in_ the 
vicinity. TheR.A.F. 
Regiment will be 
armed with 
artillery, armoured 
fighting vehicles, 
and machine-guns. 
It will be supported 
by the ground 
personnel of the 
R.A.F. serving . on 
the aerodrome, 
these forces being 
known, for the pur- 
pose of defence, as 
the “‘ Backers-up,” 
a strange and rather 
amateurish title. 
There already exists 
a nucleus force on 
which to base the 
R.A.F. Regiment, 
known as the 
Aerodrome Defence 
Force, while the 
ground staffs have 
had some _ spare- 
time weapon 
training, though 
this has probably 
been very uneven. 
They could’ be 
made into very 
useful supports, be- 
cause their general 
standard of intel- 
ligence is high, but 
it must be admitted 
that they have not 
very much time, 
especially when 
matters are lively 
in the air. This is 
the reason for the 
sad decline since 
the days of peace, 
when the R.A.F. 
ground staffs were 
very well trained 
indeed and, as 
all Londoners 
especially will re- 
call, as smart as 
the Guards. How- 
ever, where there's 
a will there's a way, 
and now that the 
urgent necessity has 
sunk in we may 
expect a consider- 
able improvement. 

It can be taken for granted that the Army, in 
making its dispositions, will keep a wary eye on the 
aerodromes in each area, though this does not mean 
that it will tie down large forces to their immediate 
neighbourhood. Ground defence may be divided 
into three types: the general defence of the whole 
area by the main forces of the Army; local mobile 
defence, which may in some instances extend to some 
distance from the aerodrome ; and local static defence, 
confined to the aerodrome or its immediate fringes. 
As regards the first, there is nothing to be said here : 
it is a matter of general strategy and tactics. The 
second involves the employment of small mobile 
detachments equipped with some form of truck— 


submarine, and 
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remember that most aerodromes themselves cover 
a large stretch of ground—and some form of fighting 
vehicle. A swift and sudden counter-attack, com- 
bining fire and movement, against a newly-landed 
party of parachutists may mean the salvation of an 
aerodrome by destroying the nucleus on which the 
enemy would soon build up a much larger force. In 
certain cases it might prove more effective to move 
out and attack small bodies of the enemy before they 
reached the neighbourhood of the aerodrome. But it 
is difficult to discuss the réle of such mobile local troops, 
which would depend so largely upon the circumstances 
of the particular attack and of the general situation. 

The tactics of static defence is another matter, 
and one for which it is easier to lay down some broad 
rules. The first thing to bear in mind is that bombing 
against observed 
targets is a terrible 
weapon, but a very 
poor one when it 
is haphazard or 
based only. on 
speculation ; also 
that, even when 
the target can be 
seen, if it be small 
and not raised 
above ground-level, 
showers of bombs 
may be directed 
against it without 
doing any harm. 
In the attacks on 
Crete the _ anti- 
aircraft batteries 
were identified by 
the enemy and 
put out of action 


at a very early 
stage. It is, there- 


fore, important to 
provide static de- 
fence with cover 
both from view and 
from fire, so that 
it may escape de- 
struction in the 
preliminary bomb- 
ing phase and be 
ready to meet the 
next phase of 
attack, especially if 
that should take 
the form of a para- 


chute descent. 
Even on the aero- 
drome itself it 


should not be 
difficult to con- 
struct small posts, 
above all, posts for 
single machine-gun 
detachments, virtu- 
ally invisible from 
the air. They might 
in some cases be 
camouflaged __pill- 
boxes, but the most 
suitable positions 
for these are pro- 
bably just off the 
aerodrome itself, 
where they can be 
more easily hidden 
‘in the longer grass 
or among bushes. 
On the field, if the 
soil is suitable for 
mining, nothing 
could be more 
effective than a 
deep dug-out with 
steps leading up to 
an inconspicuous 
emplacement. The 
chances of a direct 


THE JAPANESE : 


hit on such small contained on the three main fronts, with 


dug-outs are not 
one in a hundred. 
Short of that, emplacemen 
they are unaffected 

by bombing and can of course be more easily protected 
against gas than any building. Almost unlimited am- 
munition and reserves of food and water can be stored in 
them. While the aerodrome was swept by fire from two 
or three such posts, no parachutists could remain alive 
upon it, because the ground is always selected from 
the flattest that can be found and the only possible 
cover would be bomb-craters. 

In fact, itis hard to see how any attacker can 
hope to capture an aerodrome under the muzzles of 
machine-gyns by landing on the field itself. This 
method of defence would doubtless be less effective 
against parties landing close by, but more or less out 


A WAR MAP OF INVADED CHINA, SHOWING 


of sight and with some intervening cover, though it 
should be possible to site the guns so as to command 
the approaches fairly well. In certain cases it might 
be wise to clear away long grass, ferns, or scrub from 
the edges. Anti-aircraft artillery should also be 
hidden, and that is a matter in which gunners are all 
too inclined to be reckless and obstinate. Very 
often they tell you that the first consideration is 
all-round fire, to be able to engage hostile aircraft 
coming from any direction. I should say that the 
first consideration was to keep the gun in action, 
and if it is placed where it can easily be spotted it 
is likely to be bombed out of action. Far better to 
limit its traverse, even perhaps to sink it in great 
part below ground-level, than to expose it to grave 
risk of early destruction. Similarly, I do not see 
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PROTECTING THE BURMA ROAD. 


why small fighting vehicles should be provided with 
cover from view and fire, since they are pretty 
vulnerable to bombing. Pits with ramps which 
enabled them to come quickly to the surface would 
afford them ample protection, if properly hidden. It 
may generally be taken that the bombing will have come 
to an end when the parachutists begin to be dropped 
and consequently when the fighting vehicles are required. 

I think it is necessary to emphasise the value of 
this type of static defence because we are apt to fly 
off at a tangent in tactics. In the last war we ceased 
to think except in terms of trenches ; in this we may 
be in danger of failing to realise that mobility is not 
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MARSHAL CHIANG-KAI-SHEK’S THREE KEY STRATEGIC SITUATIONS WHERE THEY CONTAIN 
IN THE NORTH THE ICHANG FRONT; THE PEARL RIVER, COVERING CANTGN; AND THE THIRD AT KUNMING, 


everything, and that it is better to be immobile with 
a whole skin than mobile in little pieces. Yet this 
war has provided instances of the value of static 
defences backed by mobility in certain circumstances, 
notably in the case of Tobruk. Nor is there reason 
to despair of holding an aerodrome for a considerable 
time even if the enemy should have established him- 
self all round it, because in the nature of things it 
possesses a very strong garrison, which ought in many 
cases to be able to maintain itself until relieved by 
a counter-attack carried out by mobile forces. We 
should therefore make up our minds that aerodromes 
are to be regarded as strongly fortified places, and 
as such almost a source of strength rather than of 
weakness. But in order to reach such a happy state 
of affairs there is-a lot of hard work and of hard think- 
ing to be done, and 
in particular a great 
deal of training to 
be carried out. It 
will not do to say 
that the problem 
has now been 
dealt with and may 
be left to the new 
directorate. That 
organisation will 
want all the assis- 
tance and support 
it can get, and 
constant inspec- 
tions will be re- 
quired to insure 
that progress is 
maintained. 
Finally, there is 
a side which was 
not touched by Mr. 
Attlee and which 
cannot be fully dis- 
cussed in public, 
but which is per- 
haps the most im- 
portant of all. It is 
that which concerns 
the first problem, 
that of keeping our 
own aircraft on the 
field and in a 
position to work 
from it. There are 
schemes’ which 
occur to the mind. 
For example, before 
this war broke out, 
there were reports 
from Germany of 
underground 
shelters for aircraft 
in the region of the 
Black Forest, and 
observers spoke of 
‘planes appearing 
like wasps from 
a nest Surface 
shelters are not in- 
herently impractic- 
able. This sort of 
protection would 
require an immense 
amount of labour, 
and I do not for a 
moment suggest 
that it could be pro- 
vided universally 
Yet in special cases 
and for special pur 
poses it is. well 
worth _considera- 
tion. Protection 
from gas is another 
matter which re- 
quires careful atten- 
tion. It should be 
noted that the big 
contractors now 
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apanese Army, 


J 
k are surrounded and held by the Chinese Army, have their hands 


marked in criss-cross white lines, and guerrilla forces in the north by white spots on a black (Ja ) background. The flatlands are in Japanese 
backbone of i i i i P China. The front over which Japanese and Chinese 


has proved Chiang’s salvation, for the Chinese hold their advanced tions 
Re 


freer than has been 
the case in the past, 
and there need be 
no hesitation’ in 
embarking upon ambitious schemes which would have 
been vetoed by shortage of material a year ago. I am 
sure the new directorate will include men fertile in ideas 
The important thing is that it should have the fullest 
support from the many departments with which it 
will have to work, and that the very size and com- 
plication of the administrative machinery—in itself 
one of the worst obstacles to progress and quick 
decisions—will not be allowed to hamper its activities. 
The country has become impatient of the delays. 
It will not pardon any further hesitations. No problem 
could be more vital, for on its successful solution 
may depend our ability to resist a German invasion 
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PERAK, THE WORLD’S CHIEF TIN CENTRE, SEIZED BY 


JAPAN. 
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A PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE PERAK RIVER AT ENGGOR: ENGGOR IS ON THE MAIN 
RAILWAY LINE AND ABOUT 20 MILES NORTH OF IPOH. 
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LIMESTONE CLIFFS. AND PADDY FIELDS AT PADANG RENGAS: RICE IS 
ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF PERAK. ALTHOUGH MUCH HAS 
BFEN DONE, A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE STATE JIS STILL JUNGLE. 5 


ee 


THE PERAK RIVER, LOOKING SOUTH, AT KUALA 


KANGSAR ; THIS RIVER RUNS IN A 
SOUTHERLY DIRECTION, ALMOST PARALLEL 


WITH THE COAST, FOR NEARLY 150 MILES. 


es ; i THF ROAD OVER THE HIGH PASS NEAR TAIPING: TAIPING IS THE 
) A JUNGLE ROAD NEAR MATANG, PERAK: MOUNTAIN RANGES, WHICH OCCUPY A CONSIDERABLE a > ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF THE STATE. PERAK POSSESSES SOMF 
; AREA OF THE COUNTRY ARE THICKLY COVERED WITH JUNGLE. 5 HUNDREDS OF MILES OF EXCELLENT METALLED CART-ROAD. 
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Perak, situated on the western side of the Malay Peninsula, has been the scene 


of some of the fiercest fighting yet seen in the Federated Malay States. After four weeks 
of fighting in North Malaya, the Imperial Forces, composed mainly of British and 
Indian troops, were compelled to withdraw from Kedah and the Thailand frontier 
to the Perak and Selangor border. Here our resistance increased, and heavy 
casualties were sustained by the Japanese when, by the use of tanks and superior 


numbers, they managed to force our withdrawal to the south of the Slim River. 
The Ipoh-Kuala-Lumpur road passed over the Slim, and our fo 

bridge behind them. Thus the threat to Kuala Lumpur, second city of Malaya, 
grew. Tin is Perak's chief export, Ipoh being the centre, with rubber and rice 
also of considerable importance. Roads are few, but 
the chief towns with Singapore. 


rees blew up the 


a line of railway connects 
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JAPANESE PENETRATION OF MALAYA: MAIN TIN AND RUBBER CENTRES. 
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MALAYAN STAPLE INDUSTRIES DF TIN AND RUBBER, NOW IN ENEMY POSSESSION: A MAP SHOWING PRODUCTION AREAS. 


The penetration of the Malay Peninsula by Japanese troops has resulted rubber estates are in enemy hands, with other big areas in Southern Selangor 
in the grave loss of our most valuable tin-mines and rubber plantations. threatened. The latest information is that the State of Selangor is ruthlessly 
Of tin, with the exception of comparatively small production in Negri carrying out the scorched earth policy, tin-mines are flooded, their dredges 


Sembilan and Johore, all mines are now in Japanese possession. In 1940 | wrecked, and stocks of rubber burned Enormous l|psses in both tin and 
(according to ‘‘ Quin's Metal Statistics ) the Federated Malay States’ output | rubber have been sustained. Our map indicates the situation of rubber estates 
was 81,952 tons. Of rubber 1,613,600 acres are under production, and } and tin-mines, and also the distances from Singapore in 5SO-mile stretches to 


in 1939, 171,248 tons were produced, and to-day nearly half the Malayan j Kuala Lumpur. (Map by Courtesy of the Malayan Informaion Aceny.) 
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SOME TROPHIES OF TOBRUK: PRISONER QUEUES AND BATTERED GUNS: 


THE RECOVERY OF CYRENAICA—RECHRISTENED ‘DEMOCRACY LANE”: 
A NOTICE-BOARD IN ITALIAN AND GERMAN IMPROVED UPON BY A CHEERY 
TANK CREW, WHO HAVE BEEN IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHTING. 


AMID THE RUINS OF CYRENE, A CITY FOUNDED BY THE GREEKS: AN INDIAN 
SOLDIER EXAMINING A ROMAN INSCRIPTION TO ‘“‘ DIVINE TRAJAN, IMPERIAL 
CASAR,”” WHO IN A.D. 116 LAID IT IN RUINS. 


INDIAN TROOPS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY FILING ALONG THE MODERN MOTOR ROAD , PUNJABIS AND TRANSPORT ON A COLD BUT SUNNY MORNING AT THE ENTRANCE 
PAST THE RUINS OF ANCIENT CYRENE, BUILT BY THE GREEKS IN B.C. 631. IN 10 THE PALM-SHADED TOWN OF DERNA, WITH ITS WHITE HOUSES, WHICH WAS 
THE CENTRE IS THE FAR-FAMED TEMPLE OF APOLLO. _ OCCUPIED BY IMPERIAL FORCES ON DECEMBER 20. 


FREE FRENCH “ BLENHEIM”™ BOMBERS OF THE LORRAINE SQUADRON-——COMMANDED OUR TWO MAIN COMMANDERS IN THE FIELD: AIR VICE-MARSHAL A. CONINGHAM (LEFT) 
BY COLONEL PIJEAUD, KILLED IN ACTION--WHO FLEW TO LIBYA FROM SYRIA, WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL N. M. RITCHIE, BOTH WEARING BATTLE-DRESS. IN THE 
AND HAVE RENDERED FINE SERVICE AGAINST ROMMEL’S FORCES. BACKGROUND IS ADVANCE CAMOUFLAGED DESERT H.Q. 
4 


In November, when General Auchinleck anticipated Rommel and struck first, the to all. Rommel fell back by stages from Tobruk to El Gobi, then Gazala, Derna, 
able German general was positioning his Panzer divisions for an attack on Egypt. Mekili, and Adjedabaya. Each of these positions was surrounded by the British, 
He had over 100,000 men, at least 25 per cent. being Germans, and several hundred but he bolted in time to escape capture. Whether he can hold the British at bay 
tanks. He thought, with thesltalian Bologna, Pavia, Brescia and Nazi infantry to Tripoli, 500 miles westward, along a road vulnerable to attack by sea and air, 
divisions, and with two Panzer units, he could take Tobruk by assault. Auchinleck is the present problem. Mr. Alan Moorehead, the “ Daily Express" war corre- 
struck first! Savage, unceasing and bitter battles followed, with the results known spondent in Libya, whose despatches have been invaluable, mentions that 

‘Continued opposite. 
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AND ITALIAN PRISONERS, FROM TOBRUK TO SEA-TRANSPORTS AND PRISONER CAMPS. OVER 25,000 PRISONERS ARE CAPTURED TO DATE. : 
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TROPHIES OF VICTORY AT TOBRUK: A COLLECTION OF LONG-RANGE ENEMY GUNS IN BATTERED CONDITION TELL OF EFFECTIVE BRITISH RANGE-FINDING. 


Continuei.| . 
Rommel's staff never committed the error of underrating our men. “I saw many of 


their private papers and tons of their propaganda,"’ he writes, ‘‘ and the stress is 
always on German successes—never upon the weakness of the British. Everything 
is done to create respect for the British soldier. He is tabled as ‘ dangerous.'" 
The pictures above tell their own story, but a word might be added about Cyrene, 
whose ruins our troops are privileged to view. They were first uncovered in 1861 


by two young English officers from Malta, who found and identified the temple of 
Apollo. Cyrene, the largest Greek city in Africa, continued to be a great city 
after it passed to Rome in B.C. 96. In the last years of Trajan, eulogised on a 
plaque as “divine,” a rough Germanic-looking Emperor, it was laid in ruins 
because of a Jewish revolt. Among Cyrene’s celebrities were Callimachus, the 
poet, and Eratosthenes, the geographer 
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THE HAMMER BLOWS ON: GENERAL 
ROMMEL’S ROUTED ARMY. 
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ANOTHER ENEMY GUN 
PUT OUT OF ACTION BY 
BRITISH ARTILLERY, 





SHOWING A DEAD 





ITALIAN GUNNER IN THE 





} AN OFFICER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY SURVEYS A GERMAN DUAL-PURPOSE 88-MM. GUN, |! 
¢ PUT OUT OF ACTION BY BRITISH ARTILLERY NEAR EL GUBBI, FOREGROUND. 
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THE GRAVEYARD OF SOME GERMAN AEROPLANES: DIVE-BC 





























¢ CAPTURED ITALIAN AIRCRAFT—IN THE FOREGROUND A FIAT ‘G.50""——AFTER SEIZURE IN THE DESERT BATTLE. x4 GERMAN BOMBS OF HEAVY CALIBRE, ABANDONED ON DERNA AE 
Day by day the battle of the Western Desert moves further westward as to remain within striking distance of the enemy. What, however, Rommel gui 
the Eighth Army pursues the remnants of the German and Italian Forces. hopes yet to save in man-power is largely’ discounted by tremendous losses air 


At such speed has General Rommel extricated his force that it has been in material of all kinds, and our pictures above are typical of the scenes Cay 
extremely difficult for the Imperial Forces (hampered recently by bad weather) witnessed by the victorious Eighth Army in their relentless advance: smashed ant 





PLANES : 


ON DERNA 


DIVE-BOMBERS 
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" RAJPUT TROOPS MANNING 
A CAPTURED ITALIAN 
ANTI-TANK GUN IN THE 
DESERT SOUTH OF GAZALA. 
INDIAN TROOPS HAVE 
BEFN IN THE FOREFRONT 

OF THE BATTLE. 


DESTROYED BY THE R.A.F. IN LIBYA. 


DEAD AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF AN 


AERODROME, BEING EXAMINED BY AN INDIAN OFFICER. DAMAGED 


guns of all types, battered and immobilised tanks, bullet-riddled and burnt-out 
aircraft. In addition to all this junk, much untouched material has been 
captured, and one of our pictures shows Indian troops manning an Italian 
anti-tank gun. Rommel withdrew step by step to a series of prepared lines 


ENEMY AIRCRAFT ON DERNA AERODROME, WHICH WAS 
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DERELICT TANKS, AEROPLANES AND 
GUNS STREW THE 


DESERT. 


GUNS LINED UP IN THE LIBYAN DESERT: SUCH GUNS PROVIDED 
OBSTACLE TO THE ATTACKING BRITISH AND AMERICAN TANKS. \ 


» CAPTURED ENEMY 
A FORMIDABLE 


ITALIAN AMMUNITION COLUMN CAUGHT BY ACCURATE SHELL-FIRE. ¢ 


CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON DECEMBER 19. 


Tobruk first, then El Gobi, next Gazala, after that the Derna-Mekili line, until 
Adjedabaya was reached, and then a hurried flight, favoured by sandstorms 
The facts are plain. On the first occasion British troops have faced the 
Germans on equal terms they have scored a clear-cut 


victory 
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ROMMEL’S “SECRET WEAPON” IN THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


A TANK WITH CUPOLA GONE AND REPLACED BY A THIN ARMOURED SHIELD: ROMMEL’S “SECRET WEAPON” IN THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


A FRONT VIEW OF THE ADAPTED TANK. THESE VEHICLES MOUNTED A GUN 
FIRING A HEAVY ARMOUR-PIERCING SHELL OVER A DISTANCE OF 5000 YARDS. 


NE of the biggest tank battles of the war began when, early in December, the 
imperial Forces launched a big attack on the German and Italian Forces in 
Libya. The opening stages of the battle were somewhat confused and both armies 
provided surprises for the enemy ; the number of tanks employed by the 8th Army 
must have been something of a shock to the Axis forces, and the heavy, long-range 
gun-fire of the German tanks came as an unpleasant surprise to the Imperial Forces. 
Actually a type of heavy mobile gun used by the enemy was that illustrated on 
this page and was mounted on a specially adapted medium tank from which the 
heavy revolving turret had been removed and replaced by a thin metal shield. 
Behind this was a heavy gun capable of hurling armour-piercing shells over a 
distance of 5000 yards. At the bottom of the page is a German medium tank as 
originally constructed ; the other pictures show the cupola replaced by an armoured 
shield and the vehicle no longer a tank, but a piece of mobile artillery. The superior 


German fire-power was off-set by the speed and manqwuvrability of the British 
and American tanks. A GERMAN MEDIUM TANK WITH THE HEAVY CUPOLA STILL IN POSITION. 
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PERSONALITIES. IN THE WEEK’S NEWS: 
INDIAN V.C.’S WIDOW. 
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MAJ.-GENERAL C. F. LIARDET. 
Sixty years of age, General Liardet has been 
appointed commander of the R.A.F. Regiment 
for the defence of aerodromes. In 1938 he was 
appointed Commander of the London Division 
and was the first T.A. officer to have command 

of a Division. 


relieved on account of his age, as he i 

sixty-two. He is one of our oldest 
have held an active command 

»* 

Fa 
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4 MAJ.-GENERAL D. M. W. BEAK, V.C. 7 IRAQ’S BOY KING VISITS INDIAN TROOPS: KING FEISAL, ACCOMPANIED BY THE REGENT, a * GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR. 


Successor to Major-General Scobell as G.O.C. ABDUL ILAHJ, SHAKES HANDS WITH THE BRIGADIER ON ARRIVAL. In command of the United States land and air 
Malta. He was in the Royal Naval Division of forces in the Philippines. General MacArthur is 

















the last war, in which he was awarded the V.C., King Feisal of Iraq, young as he is, takes a great interest in military matters; recently he visited leading hi the field f disclosed 
DS.O., MC, and Bar, serving as Commander. a detachment of Indian troops stationed somewhere in his country, and after inspecting them, was sunt Waleed 4,41 oa and inflicting heavy 
R.N.V.R. From 1939 he has commanded the shown by a staff captain how ‘an . rifle mounted on a truck works. He also spoke for the casualties on the Japanese attackers in the island 
lst Batt. South Lancashire Regiment. first time on the wireless—to the Brigade Major seated in a tent some distance away. , of Luzon. 
a , 


























. 
GENERAL WAVELL, WITH ALLIED CHIEFS, LEAVING § ? mR. AND LADY DIANA DUFF COOPER 
CHUNGKING AIRPORT AFTER VISITING CHIANG KAI-SHEK. SINGAPORE : ORDERED TO RETURN HOME. 






L. to r.: Major-General George Brett, Deputy Mr. Duff r was appointed the Resident 
Supreme Commander Far East; Major-General Minister of binet rank in Singapore last 
Dennys, of the British Military Mission; B ier- October, and our picture shows him with 
General Mugruder and General Sir Archibald Wavell, his wife and Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
after a visit to the Chinese Generalissimo, Chiang Popham on his arrival. Now requested to 








Kai-Shek, for a conference on Allied strategy. - . up his Mission and return to England. 
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‘” CAPTAIN T. A. JOYCE. 7 
Formerly deputy keeper in ome of the sub 
department of Ethnography, partment of | 
Or'ental Antiquities and Ethnography, in the | 
British Museum, died on January 3. His interest 





commana tg oe Bomber Squadron 
of the Free French Air Force, has died of wounds 


For nine days he was m x killed, but 

was British Forces entered ma. as an anthropologist was concentrated mainly | 
age py he important task of form- on the American continent, and he became the | 
ing Free French Air Force. Awa the leading authority here on American antiquities. | 


Served on the Intelligence Staff in last war. oe 
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Nee -. 
THE RT. HON. NAWAB SIR AKBAR HYDARI. PRESENTATION PARADE IN NEW DELHI: LADY LINLITHGOW SHAKES HANDS WITH ous } 4 MR. GUSTAVE TUCK. i 
peiremation Hember of the View s asoutive DAUGHTER OF THE LATE SUBEDAR RICHPAL RAM, V.C. Wheep death os aes SP deanery ©. We | 
Council of Hodorhet State ed on ieeuuwe During a paemtation parade held at Viceregal House, New Delhi, the Viceroy east V.c.s Tuck and Sons, art 7 oa book publishers, — ' 
He was best known in this country by his work to Captain P. S. Bhagat, 1.E., and to the widow of the late Subedar Richpal Ram, h Rajputana 1926 to 1937. He gave much of his time to 
in connection with Indian constitutional reforms. Rifles. The presentation of her husband’s award to the widow evoked particular interest. She public service, being jally active among the 
appeared in the red and yellow costume of Rajputana with her small son and daughter. Jewish fraternity. 


\ One of the ereatest of Indian statesmen. PK alee scnssaned ¢ 


4 ~ 
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THE LOFOTEN RAID: A HOODED COMMANDO ADVANCING | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEa«! 





THE BOXING DAY RAID ON THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS: A BRITISH COMMANDO CHARGING UP A s 


The Commandos struck again at the Lofoten Isles recently, the news being thousand miles into the Arctic circle, in the darkness of Boxing Day morning. 
released shortly after the successful Commando raid on Vaagso, fully illustrated | As the half dawn slowly broke, the great snow-covered cliffs loomed up from the 
in our last issue. From particulars personally supplied to our special artist by sea, and nestling at the base of the little fiord was the small settlement of , 
|  Sorvargen with its radio mast, which was demolished. The naval unit, including 
i a Norwegian corvette, and the Commando transport, penetrated the fiord, and 


Mr. Gordon Holman, war correspondent of the Exchange Telegraph Company, 
the Commandos, with some Norwegians, reached their destination, nearly one 
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{ING TO ATTACK THEIR OBJECTIVE—SORVARGEN LIGHTHOUSE. 


t GRINEa! 
. nA FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION BY MR. GorRDOoN HOLMAN. 


a 
Pa 


oes 


THE LIGHTHOUSE, WHERE GERMANS SURRENDERED. 


Some were still half-dressed. They had enjoyed 
supplies and French wine. The Norwegians, 


P A STEEP INCLINE WITH NO COVER TO SEIZE 


landing-craft duly deposited their cargo of men armed with 
The troops formed a startling, 


their hands above their heads. 


ring. the flat-bottomed 

m the Bren guns, Tommy-guns, rifles and grenades. a Christmas party, with plentiful 
nt of shadowy assembly of hooded figures, one section making towards the village and addressed by loud-speaker, were told the British were there. and their fellow 
luding others quickly mounting a steep height towards the lighthouse. A captain here countrymen, and flocked to the ships. This is the only drawing of the raid, as 
led his section, and, revolver in hand, kicked open a door where were eight Germans, unfortunately the films were lost on the return voyage. 


and 
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RUSSIA SWEEPS ON! TULA, WHERE THE TIDE OF BATTLE 
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5 RUSSIAN TROOPS BEFORE TULA: IT WAS HERE THAT THE GERMAN ADVANCE WAS 
3 HELD, AND THE TIDE OF BATTLE TURNED AGAINST THE ENEMY. 


> 
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AND FORM THE SPEARHEAD OF THE RED ARMY ADVANCE. 





¥ COSSACK ‘CAVALRY CHARGING ACROSS THE SNOW: MASSES OF CAVALRY ARE BEING USED a 
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Q A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN ONE OF THE NUMEROUS TANK 


RAGED AROUND TULA BEFORE THE GERMANS WERE HURLED BACK. 





AND INFANTRY BATTLES WHICH 
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? ON THE MOSCOW FRONT, RED ARMY GUNS, CONCEALED IN A WOOD, ARE READY 
TO POUND ANY ENEMY ATTEMPT TO COUNTER-ATTACK, 
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Py DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING, 


REWARDS FOR GALLANTRY IN THE FACE OF THE ENEMY. 


FUR-CLAD RUSSIAN SOLDIERS LINE UP TO RECEIVE 








rf LEAVING 


34 


THEIR MOUNTS IN A NEIGHBOURING WOOD, COSSACK SOLDIERS ADVANCE 
ON FOOT TOWARDS THE ENEMY-—-THEN NEAR THE APPROACHES TO MOSCOW. 





} 





On December 4, 1941, it was reported that the great German drive towards 
Mosqow appeared to be slackening. It was so. Russian successes against the 
enemy flanks at Klin and Tula had first hampered and then held the in- 
vading armies. From gallant defence the armies of Russia turned to bril- 
liantly timed counter-attacks all along the line, which in turn: developed 


into that great counter-offensive which was to blast the German hopes of a 
victorious winter campaign on the Eastern front. At Tula the tide of battle 
had been successfully turned; by December 8 the Germans were admitting 
that they had abandoned any idea of taking Moscow or Leningrad during 
the winter; four days later Russian spokesmen claimed that the Moscow 
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TURNED AND THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


BECAME A ROUT. 











SHOWING RUSSIAN 
BATTERED FACTORIES 


ANOTHER PICTURE OF TULA, 


BEHIND BY THE FLEEING GERMANS. IN THE BACKGROUND. 


SOLDIERS EXAMINING EQUIPMENT LEFT +4 ‘oe Sai ee 








ra A TRACTOR AND FIELD GUN HALF-BURIED 








ALONG THE LINE OF RETREAT: GERMAN ARTILLERYMEN TRYING TO EXTRICATE < 


IN THE SNOW. 








& RETREATING AND 


ILL-EQUIPPED GERMAN TROOPS—ONLY ONE OF WHOM IS WEARING 


AN OVERCOAT—-FILE WESTWARD THROUGH SNOW AND SLUSH. 
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THIS MASSIVE HULK WAS ONCE A HEAVY GERMAN TANK, BUT [IT MET ITS FATE 
LIKE MANY OTHER THINGS GERMAN-—-BEFORE “TULA, 

















' ADVANCING LIKE SOME GRIM FATE: 








A COLUMN OF COSSACK HORSEMEN SUCH AS HAVE 
BEEN DECIMATING THE RETREATING AND DESPERATE GERMANS. 


$2 





IN TULA ITSELF: RUSSIAN GOLDIERS IN THE REOCCUPIED TOWN, SCENE OF THE GREAT 
BATTLE WHICH MARKED THE BEGINNING OF THE GERMAN RETREAT. 5 





bb. 


offensive had been finally smashed and turned into a rout. In a week's | 
fighting 400 towns and villages were retaken, 30,000 Germans killed, and a | 
vast amount of booty captured or destroyed. Since that time, over a month 
ago, the German propagandists have found themselves in a dilemma only 
less than that of the German armies in the field. The bombastic claims of | 


early victory against the (‘already beaten"’) Russian armies have vanished ; 
General Hitler has lost his first battle, and the Russians continue their 
relentless advance against his demoralised forces. Masses of Russian cavalry, 
supported by ski and sledge divisions, are harrying the enemy, forming an 
intensely mobile spearhead which moves with great speed and precision. 
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“THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF WALTER RICHARD SICKERT.” By ROBERT EMMONS.* 


N one sense, if there was ever a chameleon, it was 
(I take the latest name from this book) Mr. 
Walter Richard Sickert. As a frontispiece to this 
book there is a picture of “‘W. R. Sickert, 1911 ”’; 
showing a handsome, quizzical, clean-shaven face, 
with a lock of hair tumbling and curling over his 
right eyebrow, and a laugh just breaking from the 
corners over the wide mouth and the firm 
chin. Below the face there is a wide 
bow-tie and a large shirt-button. 
That was thirty years ago. I am 
trying to get my dates straight. I 
met Mr. Walter Sickert (as he then 
called himself, and was then called) 
either a year before or a year 
after that photograph was taken. 
He was then (and I think I can 
vouch for my memory) a tall, 
elegant man with an ebony, silver- 
headed cane, and a moustache 
and small imperial, derived from 
Napoleon III. through Whistler, 
and uttering witticisms thirteen 
to the dozen. One of his witticisms 
—or perhaps it was a _ merely 
straight English waggery—occurred 
in that remote era in an article 
which he wrote in the English 
Review, or else in that lively, inspir- 
ing, scatter-brained paper, Orage’s 
New Age. He said, either of some- 
body else or of himself, that the 
man was “plein d’haricots.’’ The 
English for that phrase, perhaps 
incomprehensible in French, is “ full 
of beans,’”’ Full of. beans Sickert 
then was; full of beans he remains. The dashing 
dandy of the ‘nineties who etched Camden Town 
housemaids sitting squalidly on iron bedsteads in 
attics, has evolved into the venerable patriarch in 


“ PULTENEY BRIDGE, BATH”: PAINTED 
(In the Author's collection.) 


Bath whose main pleasure is drawing or painting the 
beautiful, house-covered Pulteney Bridge spanning the 
Avon above the weir. The clothes have changed and 
the style has changed. We, who have followed his 
divagations, have never known whether we should 
next encounter him as ‘‘ Walter Sicket,’’ ‘‘ R. Walter 
Sickert,” “ R. W. Sickert,” “‘ W. Sickert,” ‘““ W. R. 
Sicket,"’ ‘‘ W. Richard Sickert,’’ ‘‘ Richard Sickert,’’ 
or (as here) “ Walter Sickert ’’—letting alone 









W. R. SICKERT, 
(From a photograph by R. Faulkner and Co.) 


Walter Richard Sickert was born in Munich in 1860. He studied under Whistler, but in 1885, following the 
advice of Degas, he began to paint from drawings instead of from nature. He was elected A.R.A. in 1924, 


and in 1928 became 
Tilustrations from ‘“‘ The Life and Opinions of Walter Richard Sickert” ; reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Lid. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


born, except the Heir Expectant or an Expec- 
tant Royal Mother, and even then it is always 
a question as to whether it will be a girl or a 
boy. And I thought: This young man (I must 
presume him young) has taken on a great deal 
if he imagines he can write a book about Sickert. 
But this particular young man apparently knew exactly 


1884. Ww. R. 


President of the Royal Society of British Artists. As a teacher he exercised a strong 


influence over the younger British painters. 


Messrs. Faber and Faber, 


what he was taking on. He knew how elusive his 
subject was, elusive even as an _ octogenarian, 
and he has not merely illustrated his book freely 
with reproductions of 


1917. ‘“ THE STATION WAITING-ROOM—AN ECHO” 
(In the Author's collection.) 


the paintings, etchings and line-drawings of this 
will-o’-the-wisp, but spent a great deal of his 
book in quoting from his subject’s own writings. 
Mr. Emmons gives, in a conscientious manner, the 
facts about Sickert’s ancestry and productions, and 
then he lets the subject speak for himself. 

He is (and I say this with adgniration for a man 
who has done a difficult job admirably) rather like 






SICKERT. 


(A. photograph taken in 1936.) 


the showman, or “ barker,’’ who stands outside the 
booth containing the ‘‘ Wild Man of Borneo,” and, 
after a sufficiency of the public have “ rolled up,” 
flings wide the doors and exhibits the Wild Man 
himself, or (as Mr. Sickert in his ninetyish days might 
have said) the “‘ ding an sich.” 
And this is how the Wild Man speaks: “ Degas, 
whose perpetual characteristic was a rollicking 
and somewhat bear-like sense of fun, half- 
regarded, and half-affected to regard me, 
erroneously, I fear, as the typical and 
undiluted Englishman, much as 
Gavarni always addressed his friend 
Ward as ‘l’Anglais.’ I prefer to 
give the account of my first visit 
through two sufficiently piquant 
distorting media, to give Oscar 
Wilde’s account of Degas’s later 
story to him. Degas alleged 
himself to have been disturbed 
too early in the morning by a 
terrific knocking and ringing. He 
had opened the door himself, his 
head tied up in a flannel comforter. 
‘Here at last,’ he had said to him- 
self, ‘ is the Englishman who is going 
to buy all my pictures.” ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ he had said, ‘je ne peux pas 
vous recevoiy. J’at une bronchite qui 
me mene au diable. Je regrette.’ ‘Cela 
ne fait rien,’ the Englishman is here 
made to say. ‘ Je n’aime pas la 
conversation. Je viens voir vos tableaux. 
Je suis éléve de Whistler. Je vous 
présente le catalogue de mon mattre.’ 
Degas willingly specialised in an imita- 
tion of the English method of pronouncing the letter 
‘r,’ making of it something like a soft ‘ch,’ as maitche. 
The visitor had then entered, had proceeded silently, and 





AN OIL PAINTING, 1931. 


with great deliberation (‘Ji m’a desserré les dents’) to ex- 
amine all the pictures in the flat, and the wax statuettes 
under their glass cases, keeping the invalid standing the 
while, and had ended by: ‘ Bien. .Trés bien. Je vous 
donne rendez-vous demain a votre atelier a dix heures.’”’ 
The story continues. There are pages and pages 
from Mr. Sickert. But why didn’t he write a long 
autobiography himself? Here was I complaining a 
week or two ago that Lord Newton has first tenta- 





the permutations and combinations produced 
by the admission or omission of the letters 
“ R.A.” But, chameleon on the surface, he has 
never been a chameleon underneath. He has 


THe Ministry of Su 
for at 
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PAPER SALVAGB FOR MUNITIONS. 





ie Paper. km mon draws attention to the need 
In most 





least 100, tons e° ‘aste Paper fr 
ich old cor 





dedicated his life to his art; he has drawn 
and painted life as he has seen it; and if his 
vision is not that of the next person's, that 
cannot be helped. 

I did {not know the name of Mr. Emmons 
before I saw this book. But, after all, every- 
body has to make a start, and nobody can 
have a really wide reputation before he. is 





*” The Life and Opinions of Walter Richard Sickert.” By 
Iustrated. (Faber and Faber; 253.) 





Robert Exnmons. 


cartons, isplay 
obsolete. They may have been forgotten or ke 


That day has come. The 


ore ees hes eek era 
papere, Sengare, irectories, etc., Cai ose Chew cotinsd Bus oo lbequenty 
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or al Council, but in the event of 
any difficulty a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 
Since the war, enough waste paper has been recovered to fill a string of lorries 


stretching from London to Glasgow—over aa tons. The supply line must 
contest in progress all over the country is 
he paper-consciousness of the public. 





tively put pen on paper about his memories at the 
ripe age of eighty-four; and a few years ago we 
were all asking, rather diffidently, whether it was 
absolutely necessary for boys and girls to publish 
their autobiographies at twenty-five. 

It isn’t desirable that all good painters 
should write. But Sickert was a wit in words 
as in line, and this book reminds one, not 
merely of his vast versatility as an “ artist,”’ but 
of his powers of speech. It may be that people 
may read this book and then go to his graphic 
work, detect the brain, heart and vision behind 
it, and see more in it than if it had, sophisticated 
as it is, been presented to them for the first 
time in a gallery. Experto crede. 
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GREAT WASTE-PAPER DRIVE: MORE SALVAGE NEEDED FOR MUNITIONS. 























7 BUSINESS PREMISES DO THEIR BIT: DEALING WITH OFFICE RECORD BOOKS  - 
IN THE FACTORY. WASTE OF THIS TYPE IS VERY WELCOME TO THE MILLS. 3 








i CUTTING UP OLD LEDGERS: A WOMAN WORKER REMOVES THE STIFF BACKS » 
FROM THE BOOKS, THEREBY RELEASING THE LEAVES FOR RE-PULPING. ) 




















SORTING SALVAGED PAPER: THE CONTENTS OF EVERY BASKET AND SACK MUST 4 
\ 


BE GRADED BEFORE THEY CAN BE USED FOR MUNITIONS. 


a 
i, “THE ACID TEST”: MRS. EVELYN MILLES MAKING A TEST WITH ACID 4 
} 
£ TO DISTINGUISH WOOD-FREE PAPER FROM PAPER OF INFERIOR QUALITY. ‘ 























L READY FOR THE MILLS: BALES OF SORTED PAPER BEING REMOVED BY —* 


4 FOR THEIR JOURNEY TO THE MILLS AND FACTORIES. 


BALES READY FOR SENDING TO THE PAPER MILLS. 


2 IN THE PRESS: PAPER WHICH HAS ALREADY BEEN GRADED 1S PRESSED INTO 
5 ot 





The above series of photographs, taken at the Belvedere Waste Paper Company, country and can be of no possible further use to the owners. Apart from 
shows how thoroughly the paper is dealt with before being’ sent to the paper business houses, private individuals are still careless with their paper; odd little 
mills. The great salvage-for-munitions drive goes on; the public are becoming pieces still find their way into the convenient fire instead of the waste-paper 
more waste-paper minded, but still not energetic enough for the Ministry of Supply. basket, and, just as bad, into the pig bucket instead of the special container set 
Offices and other business premises must turn out their old files, ledgers and record aside for such scraps. See to it that you are not among these slackers. We 
books, these make a wonderful addition to the number of tons needed by the must have every available piece of paper for munitions. 
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Po, y 2h! F4ct ana 

fiction still 
compete for popular favour among readers, and at present 
probably fact bas the advantage, partly because in recent 
decades actual life has provided incident and adventure 
beyond the dreams of imagination, and partly owing to 
the supply of first-rate novelists having run rather low, 
except in the special branch of thrillers and detective-stories. 


Perbaps the nearest approach to the ideal in reminiscence 
is reached when the author is a story-writer of world-wide 
. repute, and can record fact with the descriptive technique 
of fiction. An outstanding example is ‘“‘ THe Poo. or 
Memory.” Memoirs by E. Phillips Oppenheim. With 
4 Illustrations (Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 4d.). 


Our preconceived notions of people before making their 
acquaintance (either personally, or through books) are 
generally wide of the mark. From what I have read from 
time to time of Mr. Oppenheim’s intriguing tales (not by 
any means all of them, I fear, for he is well past his century 
of novels alone), I had visualised a very different sort 
of man from the one here self-portrayed, 
expecting rather a _ cynical, hard-boiled A 
Ruritanian type. Instead, be emerges as a i 
genial and convivial soul, full of kindliness 
and sympathy, and enjoying the good things 
of life, esthetic as well as material. At the 
same time, we can see how his experiences 
of travel, in Europe and farther afield, and 
particularly the glittering social life of the Es 
Riviera, with its gaiety, sports, and high : 
gambling, gave him the atmosphere and 
background for the kind of fiction with which bs 
his name is chiefly associated. While the fll 
book is not a complete autobiography, it . 
outlines his career, which began with a period Po 
of drudgery in his father’s leather business. ie 
To extend it, he visited the United States, ped 
and there he found the wife to whom he pays * 
such affectionate tribute in his dedication and 
throughout the book, and with whom he 
recently celebrated their golden wedding in 
a “ blitzed’’ London, after their nightmare 
journey from Cannes, through Spain, to catch 
a homeward-bound flying-boat at Lisbon. 


The intervening chapters of “ this lightly 
-told story” (the*author’s own phrase) give 
a delightful picture of a happy and _ pros- 
perous, yet, in literary output, extremely 
hard-working life. By a fortunate chance, 
during a later visit to the States, Mr. 
Oppenheim sold his inherited business to an 
American leather’ king, who had_ read 
“Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” and treated him 
and his wife with princely hospitality. 
Before he was forty, he was able to abandon 
trade and devote himself 
altogether to the agree- 
able arts of literature 
and of living. He was 
forty-seven when war 
was declared in 1914, 
and after doing propa- 
ganda work for the 
Government, he was 
placed in joint charge 
of a chateau for neutral 
journalists in France, 
After the war, the 
Oppenheims decided to 
live abroad, and thence- 
forth the book tells of 
their various homes, on 
the Riviera and _ in 
Guernsey, their friend- 
ships, and their travels 
to the West Indies and 
elsewhere. In some 
interpolated memories of 
his own earlier days, the 
author tells how he once 
saw murder done in the 
underworld of Marseilles, 
and witnessed a crime passionel in a Paris café. It is in his 
treatment of these and other dramatic incidents that we re- 
cognise the touch of a master hand in the production of thrills. 


Mr. Oppenheim docs not go into detail about the incep- 
tion of his plots, or the originals of particular characters, 
but he gives a very interesting general account of his 
publishing experiences. Concerning one type of fiction 
which he made peculiarly his own, he recalls : ‘' Mysterious 
Mr. Sabin appeared about two years after my marriage, 
the first of my long series of stories dealing with .that 
shadowy and mysterious world of diplomacy. . . . “During 
forty-three years which have passed since, I have never 
missed a chance, wherever I may have been travelling, of 
adding to my stock of knowledge. In these days when 
kingdoms have melted away, countries faded off the map, 
and the face of the known civilised world is so strangely 
altered, the rules of the game have undergone a great 
change.” Touching later on this change, due to the Great 
War of 1914-18, he says: “ The night life of the great 
cities of Europe—Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Rome—was more 
stimulating when beautiful and intriguing sirens . . . tried 
to excite curiosity concerning some mysterious personage 
behind the curtain, a personage of great. power who was 
willing to purchase secrets, political, military or naval, 
of any country at fabulous prices. That has happened 
in actual life as well as in fiction.” 
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HOUSE AT YASNAYA 
TULA REGION: A STATE MUSEUM UNTIL ITS RECENT 
DESTRUCTION BY THE GERMANS. 


Vasnaya Polyana was inherited by Tolstoy from his maternal 
ancestors, the Volkonskis. It was here, in the simple two-storey 
country house, standing in the centre of a large trse-shadowed 
park, that this great Russian novelist wrote his best works. He 
died in 1910, and nothing was changed in the house—given over 
to the State as a museum—until the Nazi invaders destroyed it 
during their advance last year. This monument to a great genius 
was deliberately and ruthlessly ‘reduced to ruins; even the trees 
in the park were shattered by dynamite. It was thus thot the 
Russians found it when they recaptured Yasnaya Polyanc recently 
They will never forgive or forget. 


TOLSTOY'S 





THE DINING-ROOM AT YASNAYA POLYANA: THE ROOM IS SET OUT EXACTLY 
AS IT WAS IN TOLSTOY'S DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s warnings of the German peril, uttered 
before 1914, must claim redoubled significance to-day. 
“IT had entered,” he writes, “into what was almost a 
crusade against the menace of German militarism, as was 
evidenced in my novels—The Mischief Maker, A Maker 
of History, The Great Secret, The Illustrious Prince, and, a 
few years later, The Double Traitor and The Great Imper- 
sonation.”” When the catastrophe came, he was not sur- 
prised. ‘I had written,” he contjgues, “seven or eight 
novels and countless articles predicting the calamity which 
had come to pass. I had been a humble follower of Lord 
Roberts on various platforms and in the Press. I had 
learnt something of the psychology of the ruling classes in 
Germany during my various visits there, and I knew what 
they were out for... . People, especially in America, 
who had looked upon me as a man with a bee in his bonnet 
or a deliberate scaremonger, demanded new editions of some 
of my stories.” Those familiar only with the bizarre element 
in Mr. Oppenheim’s tales may be surprised to find him rein- 
forcing a ‘‘ sound piece of advice ’’ once given him by a 
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POLYANA IN THE 


well-known writer, who said : ‘“* My lad, don’t strive so much 
after the unusual. Write about the things you see that hap- 
pen every day, the people you meet every day.” He him- 
self declares: ** I have read more enthralling stories in which 
the scenes are laid in the next square, the quiet village, 
the busy streets, the market-place of life, than in the 
more secret corners of the world. ... Think of the warm 
glow of humanity with which Dickens’ touch has gloried 
(sic) the great middle classes! Think of what Pett Ridge 
has made of the Cockneys and Eden Phillpotts of the men 
and women of Devon. ... If only H. G. Wells’ brain 
had not made its urge so acutely compelling, what mar- 
vellous successors we might have had to Kipps!” 


Mr. Oppenheim does not seem to have followed Dickens 
in using fiction for social reform. Recalling a visit to 
friends in New York, he writes: ‘‘ 1 was seated between 
the two cleverest women I have ever met. One was my 
hostess, Mrs. Melloney, and the other Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son, the wife of Sinclair Lewis. ... Our conversation 
@ trois was intensely interesting to me, but I was obliged 
to confess at the outset, as I have been compelled to do 
on more than one occasion, that a story-writer pure and 
simple, which is all I have ever claimed to be, is generally 
an ignorant person so far as regards the great economic 
questions of the day. ... My companions, however, very 
charmingly adapted their conversation to my level, although 





TOLSTOY’S STUDY AND BEDROOM: SHOWING 
EARLY DICTAPHONES GIVEN HIM BY EDISON. as the author of 


I fancy &€ ee 
that Miss 

Thompson was a little disappointed to find that I had never 
had the energy to penetrate into the New Russia, and to 
study her problems, or to adopt a more H. G. Wells-like 
outlook upon life in general.” 


This allusion to Sinclair Lewis reminds me poignantly 
of a time, years ago, when I occupied a room in some 
chambers in the Temple (since “ blitzed”), where he was 
writing a novel. One day he took me and my wife to lunch 
at the Cock, in Fleet Street, formerly the resort of Tennyson, 
who in ‘“ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue” com- 
memorates the “ plump head-waiter.”” During talk on 
that occasion, I made some remark regretting that I had 
never had time to attempt fiction, and hoping to do so in 
the future. The reply was chastening. Sinclair Lewis 
said that anyone who really had novel-writing in his blood 
would allow no obstacle to stop him, and without this 
instinctive urge the art could not be successfully cultivated. 
To the select company of born story-writers, Mr. Oppenheim 
undoubtedly belongs, for, as he tells us in the humorous 

opening chapter of his memories, he left school 

b. with the draft of a first novel, which he dared 

S not show to the head-master. A few years ago 
he attended the centenary dinner of the Ameri- 
can publishing firm which had just brought out 
his ro1st novel, and that was not the last. No 
wonder he prefers writing fiction to re- 
cording dives ‘‘into the pool of memory,” 
which affords no scope to the creative 
fancy, but imposes “the terrible handicap 
of having always to tell the truth!” 


Everyday life can be as interesting in 
reminiscence as in fiction, if described with 
skill, candour and sincerity. Moreover, the 
everyday life of one country may have a 
flavour of the unusual for readers belonging to 
another, and that of a bygone period for those 
living at a later time after great social and poli- 
tical changes. These considerations go far to 
explain the distinctive appeal of ‘“‘ A Lapy’s 
Cuitp.” By Enid Starkie. With 11 Illustrations 
(Faber ; 15s.). This is a full and frank portrayal 
of family life in Southern 
Ireland, before the end of 
Castle Government in 
Dublin, as seen through 
the author’s eyesin child- 
hood and adolescence. It 
is not such a happy book 
as Mr. Oppenheim’s, for 
the family fell on evil 
days, through mis- 
management of money 
matters, and there was 
discord between mother 
and daughter asthe latter 
grew up. No true study 
of Irish character, how- 
ever, can be devoid of 
humour, and this quality 
appears in the person- 
ality and talk of the 
servant Lizzie, and in 
pranks at school under a 
dragon of ahead-mistress. 


The autobiographer 
is a daughter of the 
late Dr. W. J. M. Starkie, 
a distinguished Greek 
scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who be- 
came the last Resident 
Commissioner of 
Education for Ireland 
under British rule. She 
is also a sister of Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Starkie, 
best known to. the 
reading public, perhaps, 


*“Raggle Taggle,” to 
whom her book, strong in musical interest, makes 
frequent reference. She spent an impecunious time at 
Somerville College, Oxford. At the end of the volume 
we leave her starting for France to make her own way 
in the world, destined, she tells us, to much hardship as 
a studentin Paris. She has since published several works 
of, biography—on Rimbaud, Baudelaire, and Verhaeren. * 


Another autobiographical work bracing in its originality 
of thought and observation, and at times amusing, is *‘ THe 
Journats or Gerorce Sturt” (‘‘ George Bourne "’)— 
1890-1902. Edited, with Introduction, by Geoffrey Grig- 
son (Cresset Press; 8s. 6d.). Sturt, who died in 1927, 
aged sixty-four, was once a master at Farnham Grammar 
School, and afterwards owner of a family wheelwright 
business there. He was a friend of Arnold Bennett, who 
considered his book, ‘‘ The Wheelwright’s Shop,” a classic, 
wrote an introduction to “‘A Small Boy in the ’Sixties,” 
and interested himself in the journals (preserved by the 
British Museum), which continue far beyond the date of 
this first selection. Sturt also wrote ‘‘ Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer "’ and a book on asthetics,**‘ The Ascending 
Effort.” His journal proves him a studious reader, but 
many entries assume a semi-fictional form, as sketches of 
rural character. These remind me of Hardy’s rustics. 
Mr. Grigson alludes to Sturt’s “‘ asthmatic, bachelor life," 
with his sisters, in a village that was the birth-place of Cobbett. 
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A PAINTING OF WILL ADAMS BY HIYOSHI 


The first Englishman to enter and settle in Japan was a Kentish sailor, 
who arrived as the “head pilot" of a Dutch fleet in 1600 (a model of 
his ship can be seen in the above picture). Adams entered the service 


of 


the 


Emperor 


and gave instruction in gunnery, geography and 


TO SETTLE IN 


JAPAN: WILL ADAMS, 


HIRATA: HE CAME TO JAPAN IN _ 1600. 


mathematics. The Japanese undoubtedly owe a debt of gratitude to Adams, 
who initiated them into the mysteries of Western progress, but it is 
surely not unfair to suggest that he was the originator of the trouble 
to-day; for was he not the first link between Japan and this country ? 
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CONCERNING 


THE WATER-RAIL. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ etc. 


DEAD water-rail was sent me a few days ago, 
and it was very welcome, for it revived delightful 
memories of my old home in Norfolk when this bird 
was more common than to-day. In examining 
its plumage, the beak, and conspicuously long legs 
and toes, mental comparisons forced themselves on 
me between rails of very diverse kinds, and their 
relationships to the cranes—birds of even more diverse 
types, and even more difficult to interpret. 

Where, when, and how did these two types come 
into being? Of the two, one almost feels 
the rails present the greater contrasts. 
Our little water-rail may well serve as a 
starting-point in a survey of this kind. The 
first impression one gets in handling a dead 
specimen is its frailty. It seems to be made 
up chiefly of wings, feet, and feathers ; all 
alike presenting this same note—frailty. 
But one finds a clue to all these themes 
for surprise directly one begins to examine 
the little body .carefully, and with the 
aid of a skeleton. First of all, however, 
let a word be said as to its coloration, 
remarkable chiefly for its soberness. The 
upper-parts are of a dull wood-brown 
heavily streaked with black, while the under- 
parts are of a lead-grey, but the hinder- 
parts of the flanks are black barred with 
white, and with a red iris. The little 
Baillons crake has a curious likeness to the 
water-rail in its coloration, but the red 
beak is very conspicuously shorter. There 
seems, indeed, between this, the little crake 
(Porzarna), and the water-rail a closer blood 
relationship than has yet been realised. 

And now as to the skeleton of the 
water-rail. Here we solve the mystery of 
its strangely unsubstantial body. For the 
shoulder-girdle and the breast-bone are but 
feebly developed. The latter, indeed, is 
formed chiefly by the carina, or keel, the 
“body ’”’ of the sternum being represented 
by little more than a bony ridge running 
down the base of the keel, and 
separated therefrom only by a deep slit. 





THE GREAT COURLAN VOCIFERUS): THIS 
STRANGE-LOOKING BIRD MIGHT BE DESCRIBED AS A 
“CRANE IN THE MAKING,” FOR IT HAS NOT YET DEVELOPED 
THE FULL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRUE CRANE. 
A native of Florida and Central America, this bird is of a chocolate- 
brown colour streaked with white. It is of a solita disposition, 
but may sometimes be found in family parties. he courlans 
haunts are to be found in shallow streams and marshes where 
small molluscs, tiles and insects abound. Their eggs are white 
ent from ten to twelve in number. 


(ARAMUS 


Hence there is no space for the anchorage of muscles 
adequate for vigorous flight, such as one finds, for 
example, in the pigeons, the birds of prey, and the 
ducks. The hip-girdle, again, is but feebly developed. 


‘ a 
A PURPLE GALLINULE (PORPHYRIO CALVUS): 
TYPE OF BODY THAN THAT OF TYPICAL RAILS. 


Be it noted that this lack of muscle-power is reflected 
in its plumage, for the wing-quills are conspicuously 
undersized and weak, and the same is true of the 
tail-quills. These things being so, it is certainly a 


matter for wonderment that this bird has contrived 
to spread all over Europe, and into Central Asia, as 
well as to obtain a footing in Northern Africa. But 
it must have taken tens of thousands of years to 
effect such a vast range. 


did it begin ? 


How, and when, and where 
This we can never hope to discover. 





CONICAL. 


The plumage of the purple gallinule is of a glorious greenish-blue, varying in intensity in the 
different species. They are the largest of the rail tribe, and their most conspicuous features 
are the great length of the toes and size of the % 

birds do damage to rice fields and potato crops, but their chief food consists of mice, lizards, 


young birds, and eggs. 


But everywhere, so far as we know, their habitat— 
marshy ground, and the fringes of open sheets of 
water—and their food have been the same. The latter 
consists of insects, worms, small pond-snails, berries, 
and seeds. Some of their insect food may be obtained 
from the water, for they swim easily, preferring this 
mode of escape to flight. 

Our water-hen and coot, it seems generally to 
be forgotten, are also members of the rail tribe, but 
their powers of flight are somewhat greater than in the 
typical rails. Both alike are of a slaty-black colour, 
enlivened in the water-hen by a large, soft, red shield- 
shaped plate extending from the base of the beak 
over the crown of the head. The beak is yellow, 
with a red base, while the legs are green, with a red- 
and-yellow garter-above the heel. Much of the 
day, with these birds, is spent afloat, when the tail is 
carried high, exposing white under-coverts. 

The coot, a markedly larger bird, is further dis- 
tinguished by a large white shield replacing the 
vermilion shield at the base of the beak. Like the 
water-hen and the water-rail, it is to be found through- 
out Europe and temperate Asia, and North Africa. 
There is a very striking difference in the toes of these 
two birds. In both they are very long, the middle 
toe exceeding the “shank” of the leg in length. 
But in the water-hen they are long and slender, and 
have a narrow, projecting flange of skin along the 
inner border of the “ sole”’ of the middle toe; in the 
coot all the toes are fringed by large leathery lobes, 
and here, again, the middle toe is longer than the 
shank of the leg. Unlike the water-hen, the coot 
will occasionally join its fellows in great flocks. This 
is especially true when, during hard frosts, its fresh- 
water haunts are rendered uninhabitable and _ it 
resorts to the sea. 

Less like the typical rails are the purple gallinules. 
The contrast is emphasised by their coloration, for 
in place of the sober hues of the species so far described, 
they are, so to speak, clothed in “ purple and fine 
linen,” their plumage being of a glorious greenish-blue, 
varying in intensity in the different species. They 
are the largest of the rail tribe, and their most con- 
spicuous features, apart from their size, are the great 
length of the toes and size of the beak, which attains 
to its maximum in the nearly extinct ‘‘ Moho”"’ of 


SHOWING A HEAVIER, MORE MASSIVE 
THE BEAK IS THICK AND SUB- 


In some parts of their range these 


New Zealand. It has quite disappeared from the 
South Island, but it is believed that a few still linger 
in the North Island. They are said, on occasion, to 
hold large morsels of food in one foot, while feeding, 
after the manner of a parrot. This they could easily 
do, as the toes are of great length, the middle one 
being longer than the shank of the leg. In some 
parts of their range, purple gallinules do damage in 
rice fields, and to potato crops, but mice, lizards, 
young birds, and eggs are also eaten. 

From their appearance when living, 
no one, I think, would suspect that 
these rails were in any way related 
to the crane tribe. The dissecting- 
table, however, has shown that this is 
actually the case, the rails and the 
cranes, in short, forming two divergent 
branches of a common stock. In the 
great courlan (Aramus vociferus), we 
have, so to speak, a crane in the making, 
The skeleton and the pterylography—that 
is to say, the distribution of the feather- 
tracts—are crane-like, but the digestive 
system is rail-like. But, in so far as 
the courlan is concerned, the coloration 
of the plumage is also rail-like, inasmuch 
as no full-blooded members among the 
true cranes have livery streaked with white, 
as seen in the accompanying photograph. 
This bird is a native of Florida and Central 
America, and is of a _ chocolate-brown 
colour glossed with bronzy-purple. Generally 
solitary, it may sometimes be found in 
family parties. By day they hide among 
reeds or damp forest vegetation. When 
alarmed and attempting to escape by flight, 
they rise from the ground with difficulty 
ial after a short run, to take low, brief 
flights, with the legs dangling down. But 
they walk quickly and sedately, with 
jerking tails, a distinctly rail-like habit. 
The courlan’s haunts are amid shallow 
streams and marshes, where a diligent 
search is made for small molluscs and 
reptiles, as well as_ insects. From 





CRANE (TETRAPTERY PARADISEA) : FAIRLY 


STANLEY'S 
COMMON IN THE TRANSVAAL, [IT IS ONE OF THE MOST 


ELEGANT SPECIES OF ITS TRIBE. THERE ARE OVER 
EIGHTEEN SPECIES OF CRANE KNOWN TO SCIENCE. 
This species, although widely distributed, is nowhere abundant. 
and is always found in pairs. It inhabits the Karroo country, 
and is mainly carnivorous. The whole plumage is leaden-blue, 
with the exception of the white crown of the head and the black 
extremities of the drooping secondaries. It exceedingly 
tame in confinement, although in the wild state it is very shy. 


ten to twelve white eggs are laid, therein agree- 
ing with some of the primitive members of 
the crane tribe, like the Trumpeter (Psophia), for 
example, 
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Se FAR IS HE FROM 
THE TUBE? 
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He’s miles from anywhere it’s true but he’s only about three feet from the tube. This time the tube is a rucksack 


frame and the frame is made from steel tube because it has to be light as well as strong .... However far you get 
away from things you can never get very far away from steel tubes—they touch life at ten thousand points. 
Manufacturers with production problems can get much help by seeking the advice of the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre 


before they have got too far with their plans. This centre (represent- 


BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 


CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 


ing the leading tube mills) can often suggest how things can be made 


HOWELL & CO LTD 


PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 


better, quicker, cheaper, stronger, lighter, by the use of one or other of 
REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 


the thousands of types of steel tubes. The service is free and confidential RARE O RATE Ra 


TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 


| on aie LTD (sTeEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE) BRITANNIA alee 
ASTON - BIRMINGHAM -ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating 


on export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 
help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist. them in every possible way 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
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SUNBEAM - TALBO 


F. thirty-seven years we have met the exacting demands of the 
motoring connoisseur who sought supremacy on roads and 
speedways. This tradition of engineering skill continues — 
Sunbeam-Talbot cars will again be produced with the same 
high-grade materials and technical precision and they will still be 
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One of the latest examples o 


WHITECRAFT 


Fast Service Craft 


SAMUEL WHITE 


J. SAMUEL WHITE & CO, LTD., Shipbuilders & Engineers, COWES. LONDON, LIVERPOOL 
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} All over the 


country we are 


ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 


~ Just a part of the 


AUSTIN REEDservice 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Aldershot, Aton, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, 

Bristol, Carlisle, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, 

Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), 
Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 








YOUTH 





Youth is the time of courageous experiment in 
creative work, whilst age has experience and is 
ripe with practical knowledge and wise judgment, 


Youth held in rein by age, and age tempered with 
the spirit of youth, give industry its greatest 
achievements. 


The Chatwood organisation is a combination of 
youth and age, and throughout the firm is an atmo- 
sphere of growth, new knowledge, and new ideas. 


Those with treasure to protect entrust it to The 
Chatwood Security with contented confidence, 
for it has withstood the greatest of all tests— 


the test of time. 
J.E.S. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 





THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LID. 
Bankers’ Engineers, 

















Because the Services have a prior claim 


to Bluecol ingredients, we are prevented 


from: taking care of your trost protection. 


Unfortunately there is no ‘satisfactory 


| : Fo bal 
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BLUECOL 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


BLUECOL !S PATENTED 
INHIBITED ETHYLENE GLYCOL 











Vital National needs have first call. Hence Sparklets Syphons 
and Bulbs are somewhat scarce these days, although supplies 
are being regularly and equitably distributed. You may have 
to make more frequent calls on your supplier and buy in smaller 
quantities than your usual two {3 

or three dozen Sparklets Bulbs af.) 
at a time, but the little extra 
trouble is well worth while. 
The advantages of Sparklets 
are now very evident, and of 
course the quality of the soda is 
as good as ever. 


'P.S.. Please remember. our renovation 
P.P.S. Be as helpful as you can by re- 





SPARKLETS LTD. (DEPT. L), LONDON, N.18 


Sparklets 


(REGD. TRADE MARE) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 




















Notice. The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised im this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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‘**T say, Donald, I wonder if 
you’d mind swapping your 
weekend leave with me. I 
want to run up to Town.”’ 


** Utterly, finally and cate- 
gorically — no.”’ 


‘** Now don’t be so difficult, 
Donald, old man. It’s most 
important. My girl’s gota 
spot of leave, too, and I 
haven’t seen her for 
centuries.”’ 

** Well, supposing I do a deal 
with you, what do I get out 
of it?” 

** How about a copy of Mein 
Kampf — or a nice pair of 
trousers ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing doing. But there is 
just one thing...’ 








QUID PRO QUO 





ROSE’S—the Wise Man’s Nightcap 


“Well?” 


** My Gestapo tells me that 
you have hoarded away in 
your holdall, a bottle of the 
true, genuine Rose’s Lime 
Juice.’’ 


**But this is blackmail.”’ 


** So what ? Rose’s nowadays 
is scarcer than hot water 
bottles in the Western Desert. 
And a desperate man will 
stick at nothing.’’ 


‘*You’re a hard man, 
Donald, but it can’t be 
helped. Take my bottle of 
Rose’s Lime Juice. But 
remember, I expect you to 
repay me with at least a 
crate of Rose’s after the 
war.”’ 
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SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 
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WILL STOP 
SE VAPEX at the first 
U sign of a cold and it will 
be cleared promptly and 


VAPEX 


removes the stuffiness by pene- 


safely. Breathing 
trating to the source of the 
infection—the warm _ recesses 
ot the nose and throat—where 


it destroys the breeding germs 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
ands clear the bronchial 


passages. 
A drop on 
your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop’ 
of VAPEX on your handker 
chief and breathe deeply from 
it frequently during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTC 
V.217a 











Are. 
chain smokers 
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If you’re a chain smoker perhaps the present shortage of 
some brands doesn’t hit you so hard as all that—if you 
smoke from habit any brand will do. But we sympathise 
with anyone to whom smoking is a solace and a satisfaction. 
Four Square cigarettes (even in the days of plenty) were not 


for chain smokers but for those who really enjoyed each 


























cigarette. And that’s a fact worth remembering when, from 
per — os ~hoice,. v Ronen thai : ki 
-$ VV" Bad necessity or choice, you give up Chain smoking. 
RAL 5 for /3 %, 
_ luding Purchase Tax | 
For clean, comfortable shaving the | Y sf Ny 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, Y { ; 
when used in conjunction with the ' 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect { | ’ e Md 
shaving combination is obtained. At) 
ae ; C 20 for 6 
‘Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5 6 #8 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD for those who re ally ENJOY a civarette 
( My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925.) 
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for To-morrow is to make that 
to a 


this, at least, from war — 


time of testing only the best 
a good investment. Our plan 
investment 
public 
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SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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